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the study. Universities are the chief agencies for this fusion of
progressive activities into an effective instrument of progress.
Of course, they are not the only agencies, but it is a fact that
to-day the progressive nations are those in which universities
flourish."1
Conclusion There is a saying of von Humboldt, that whatever
is to pass into the life of a nation must first be
taught in its schools. To which saying we may surely add that
whatever is to be eflFectively taught in the schools must first
be cultivated in the universities. It is true that when the
universities, and parallel institutions of kindred aims, have
played their part in bringing the knowledge of a subject to the
highest possible pitch of perfection, there remains for the
school teacher the not less important task of selection and
adaptation, with the child's needs in view. But the sound
learning for which the universities stand is essential. A striking
example may be seen in the teaching of geography in English
schools. Easily within living memory this subject was taught
only in the elementary schools and the training colleges, and
there it was taught as an unscientific collection of isolated facts.
If one wanted a good physical map, it had to be imported from
Germany. Not until British universities undertook the study
and teaching of geography could all this be changed. Perhaps
the change has now gone too far, so that school geography, in
becoming more scientific, has become less human than it ought
to be. If so, we have another example of the fact that the
university can do only half the work that is to be done for the
school. The other half is the work of the skilled and sympathetic
school teacher.
1 A. R Whitehead, "The Universities and their Function," in tbe
Atlantic Monthly, May 1928.